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THE ART JOURNAL. 



wild career to the depths below. The very thought of such a 
position would be enough to frighten some people ; but how 
happy in themselves are these poor folks in their simple belief 
and faith and home-love and trust ! How difficult to consider 
this kind of life happiness, when the same family goes on in the 
same position in life for three hundred or four hundred years, in 
the same costume, and the same old silver ornaments ! "How bad 
for trade ! " some would say. " What stagnation ! how slow! " 
Yet how enviable, when we have tasted the bitters of over-strained 
brain-work, and the furious competition of millions of people, 
all massed and arrayed for the daily struggle of modern times. 
It is from this latter men retire for a while to take a refresher ; 
it is on account of this extra brain-work that change of air and 
circumstance is really required as matter of necessity ; and so 
London, after a season of gaiety and rush, is left in favour of 
outlandish places, simple fare — and in fact to get away from 
the daily jostle of life, to be ready for the next bout. 

After our return from Maraak, Captain Dahl continued his 
passage towards Aalesund. The Gieranger features were less 



marked until we arrived at one immense perpendicular surface 
of rock, evidently but recently exposed to view ; and its appear- 
ance is explained by the fact that some years ago the whole 
facing of this mountain came bodily down into the fjord, raising 
an immense wave which swept across the expanse of water and 
almost entirely destroyed the village on the opposite side. A 
more recent case occurred in the Nordfjord. The Hornelen 
mountain rises majestically from the fjord, going down from 
Bryggen. Out of compliment to this monarch and giant a new 
steamer was named after it ; and on the first occasion of passing, 
the captain honoured Hornelen with a salvo salute, which was 
promptly answered by a great mass of rock being launched 
from the mountain side, throwing up a wave which nearly an- 
nihilated the saluters, and frightened some of them so much 
that they will never venture to repeat their feu de joie. It is 
- equally dangerous to disturb or cause any considerable vibration 
in the atmosphere under glacial ice or snow-drift ; many lives 
have been lost in this way, and the fact cannot be too stren- 
uously impressed on the minds of all travellers. 



THE DERBY FINE ARTS EXHIBITION. 




EARLY forty years ago Derby set an example to 
the world by the inauguration of an Art and Indus- 
trial Exhibition, which other places were not slow 
to follow, and which led the way to similar loan 
exhibitions, not only in most of the large towns 
of England, but in many of the more important 
cities of Europe and America. The Derby exhi- 
bition to which we refer (held in connection with the Mechanics' 
Institution) was followed by Leeds and other towns in the pro- 
vinces, and became the germ of, and the incentive to, the " World's 
Show" of 1851, from which so many other " internationals," with 
unfathomable and untold good results, have sprung. To Derby, 
therefore, preeminently belongs the honour of having first set the 
example so widely and universally followed, of holding exhibitions, 
the very nature of which teems with usefulness and good to na- 
tions, to peoples, and to towns. With such a prestige to start 
with, and with the additional and pleasant experience resulting 
from the eminent success of the later exhibition held in the Drill 
Hall a few years back, it was natural to expect that, in forming a 
similar " show " this year, Derby would again be successful, not 
only in wideness and liberality of range in objects and in excel- 
lence of arrangements, but in the extent, the beauty, the value, 
and the interest, of " exhibits " in every class. This expectation 
has been fully realised, and the " Fine Arts Exhibition " lately 
open in that important and central town takes front rank in all 
these particulars, and is all that its promoters or the public can 
hope for or desire. 

The exhibition, which was held in the recently-erected and ad- 
mirably-constructed buildings of the " Central School of Art," on 
Green Hill, Derby, consisted of a marvellous collection of oil- 
paintings, water-colour drawings, prints, and etchings ; ancient 
and modern sculpture, carving, and bronzes ; an extensive assem- 
blage of choice examples of china and earthenware of most known 
makes ; a vast collection of examples of Art-work in precious and 
other metals; specimens of English and foreign textile fabrics, 
including rare old lace ; cases of loan objects from the South Ken- 
sington and the Indian Museums ; rare MSS. and books, inclu- 
ding some choice Caxtons from the library of the Duke of Devon- 
shire ; and numberless manufactured objects in various branches of 
industry. The treasures thus gathered together from the homes 
of their owners, a.nd made educationally available to the public, were 
effectively and judiciously arranged in the various galleries, corridors, 
staircases, and apartments of the building, an 'I formed altogether a 
display of Art worth a journey from any part of the kingdom to see. 



The paintings and drawings naturally, of course, were one of 
the main features of the exhibition. Some of the more valued 
treasures of Chatsworth — itself a perfect mine of artistic wealth — 
and of grand old Hardwick, where are garnered many of the 
choicest examples of the old masters, were, through the extreme 
liberality of the Duke of Devonshire and his son the Marquis of 
Hartington, permitted to be brought to the walls of this exhibition 
to gladden the eyes and educate the minds of thousands of visit- 
ors who otherwise would never have had the opportunity of seeing 
them ; while Kedleston and Tissington, Chaddesden and Willers- 
ley, Donington, Langley and Coleorton, Allestree and Osmaston, 
and a score or two other well-known " Homes of Art," gave up 
their choicest treasures to add to its attractions. The space at 
our disposal will not, however, permit of even a brief enumeration 
of the pictures that adorned the walls. 

In sculpture and bronzes the exhibition contained a number of 
matchless Art-treasures — including Baily's original work, ' Eve at 
the Fountain,' lent by Mr. Wareham, and Gibson's ' Ariadne,' lent 
by Mr. Mundy — various carvings, &c, lent by the Baroness Bur- 
dett Coutts, the Marquis of Hartington, and others ; a bronze 
model of the hands of the great Duke of Wellington, lent by the 
present duke ; and numberless other objects of equal interest and 
value. Then, in the miscellaneous cases, Sir Henry Wilmot, M. P., 
contributed a magnificent assemblage of Chinese and Japanese 
Art-treasures ; the South Kensington Museum and the Indian Mu- 
seum sent a large number of the choicest treasures from those 
rich collections ; and objects of intense interest and matchless 
value were lent by contributors from various parts of the king- 
dom. The assemblage of examples of ceramic art, embracing 
English and foreign porcelain, earthenware, and terra-cotta, of 
most of the more famed seats of manufacture, was a notable fea- 
ture of the exhibition, and one deserving of special attention. Of 
the ice-caverns, stalactite grottoes, rockeries, and ferneries — good 
in their way — it is not necessary to speak ; they added to the 
attractions of the exhibition and pleased many people. Nor is it 
necessary to say much of the " Industrial Department." It was 
one of the most striking and useful features of the exhibition, and 
in it was to be seen such an assemblage of interesting objects as 
are not often found congregated in one building. The Derby 
Fine Arts Exhibition was in every way a decided success, and, 
thanks to the energy of Mr. John Walsh, its general manager, 
and its hard-working committee, it effected an amount of good 
that must have been gratifying to all interested in the under- 
taking. 



